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THE RELIGIO-MEDICAL MOVEMENTS. 

BY ALLAN MCLANE HAMILTON. 



The rocky soil of New England has always in one way been 
fertile, in its capacity to bring forth new and more or less fan- 
tastic religions. With a utilitarian purpose, their sponsors have 
professed to provide material aid for the body as well as spiritual 
help for the soul, and in one or two instances social attractions 
have been added to the mixture. 

The ceaseless mental activity so characteristic of the people 
of that part of the country, and which seemingly cannot secure 
sufficient exercise in the ordinary affairs of life, finds a con- 
venient outlet in the study of metaphysics and occultism and all 
that goes with them. Among the scholarly, the celebrated Con- 
cord School of Philosophy became for a time an important fea- 
ture of this restless intellectual life, while many of the less in- 
telligent but equally active have prated learnedly of hypnotism, 
electro-biology, telepathy, spiritism, the influence of the mind 
over the body, unconscious cerebration, the dual ego and similar 
things — ad infinitum. 

For many decades, the learned and conservative physicians of 
that locality, than whom there are none better, have had their 
time occupied in exploding popular delusions, fighting quacks 
and repairing damages, but there is always something in the air 
responsible for the perpetual agitation in regard to these things. 
There, as elsewhere, the churches have admittedly been losing 
control of the community. The stiff high-backed and very hard 
wooden pews, the cheerless frost-glass windows, the somnolent 
double bass and buzzing tuning-fork of other days, have been 
superseded by seats with the softest of cushions; while the wor- 
shippers have been flooded with light from the most beautiful 
of stained glass, and treated to music from the throats of highly 
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paid cantatrices. In spite of these concessions to the demands of 
aesthetic taste, the attendance has waned and disaster has ap- 
peared imminent. 

While this is attributable to well-known causes, much of it, 
in Boston at least, is due to the rivalry of an important and 
powerful body of seeeders, known as Christian Scientists, whose 
managers have provided an agreeable religion, not only free 
from Calvinism, but full of attractive diversions to be indulged 
in without much mental fatigue and a diminution in doctors' 
bills. 

The rapid increase in the Christian Science church is remark- 
able indeed. In Boston alone, in June, 1904, the total member- 
ship was 13,534, and in 1907, 43,870. 

No wonder that consternation existed among all those who 
felt the opposition of this powerful sect, and no wonder that 
they looked about for some new species of attraction. Free 
baths, free lectures and other recreation did not seem to invite 
the stray sheep back to the fold, so, with the help of a few 
Boston physicians of a metaphysical and experimental turn of 
mind, it was determined to make a new departure and to com- 
bine medicine with religion ; hence the establishment of " The 
Emmanuel Movement," which is called after the church of that 
name. 

According to its protagonist, the Bev. Mr. Worcester, its 
mission is to treat what he calls " functional diseases," as dis- 
tinguished from organic diseases; but it would appear that the 
ideas of the Doctor and his followers are somewhat hazy as to 
what head the disorders of his patients fall under. In the be- 
ginning it was announced that certain physicians, who were sup- 
posed to approve of the movement, were to pass judgment upon 
the suitability of cases for this special treatment, but there seems 
to be much confusion about even this. In a popular periodical 
for women appears an article from the pen of Dr. Worcester, in 
which he enumerates the diseases that have been treated by him- 
self and his friends. Among these are Arterio-Sclerosis, a grad- 
ual and permanent hardening of the arteries; Dementia Prascox, 
a chronic degenerative form of insanity; Exophthalmic Goitre, 
a disease of the thyroid gland ; Hemiplegia, a one-sided paralysis, 
usually due to a brain lesion ; Locomotor Ataxia, a disease of the 
posterior columns of the spinal cord; and "Kidney Affection" 
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(whatever that may mean), usually an inflammation of the kidney 
itself; Manic Depressive Insanity, a chronic psychosis due to 
defects in heredity; Osteo-arthritis, in reality a rheumatic joint 
affection, but in Boston a disease of plaintiffs who use it to 
mulct the railroads for alleged personal injuries; Paranoia, an 
incurable insanity due to a congenital defect; Polio-myelitis, a 
deep-seated organic disease of the spinal cord attended with de- 
generation of the trophic cells, believed to be due to endemic 
poison; Lateral Sclerosis, a distinctively destructive condition of 
the cord; and Tumor! . . . 

Could anything be more preposterous than this? The leaders 
of this movement must be unpardonably ignorant, and if their 
medical advisers are parties to such claims, which I can hardly 
believe because of their reputation, they should be taken to task 
by their regular Medical Societies, if cures are promised through 
any psychic treatment. 

Besides these well-known affections, a number of other dis- 
orders have been treated, most of whieh offer little encourage- 
ment to the clerical practitioner, although the influence of sug- 
gestion and persuasion in selected cases, if used by qualified 
medical men, may be of some avail. 

While the claims of the Christian Scientist are hardly more 
extravagant than those of the Emmanuelist, the faults of the 
former are chiefly sins of omission, and such evil results as 
occur are, as a rule, due to the neglect of some fanatical be- 
liever. Christian Science is intermingled religious belief and 
therapy of the mildest and most innocuous kind. In fact, its 
ethical teachings are to be commended, for they are directed to 
cultivate unselfishness, self-reliance and a certain amount of 
altruism. If we are right, the motif of the Emmanuel Move- 
ment, on the other hand, simply consists in the fact that there 
are a certain number of clergymen who become amateur doctors, 
their particular religion not forming the basis for any thera- 
peutic plan, and they meddle with things of which they naturally 
know but little and injure themselves in their own calling at the 
same time. It is stated by them, however, that, after they have 
accomplished their psychic cure, they fill the mind of the patient 
with "beautiful thoughts"; to this extent they resume the 
pastoral role. Like the Christian Scientists, they are said to 
cultivate cheerfulness and to provide recreation. However, this 
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is nothing more than is done in England and elsewhere by those 
who have gatherings at the Church Houses and who are not 
" healers " ; and, though it is a practice in every way commend- 
able, it is but a routine feature of religious work. 

The pertinent difference between the two sects is that the treat- 
ment used by the Emmanuelists is in a measure exceedingly per- 
nicious and dangerous in unskilled hands, and this refers es- 
pecially to the utilization of hypnotism and suggestion. In this 
connection attention may be called to the activity of the medical 
coadjutors of Dr. Worcester, who have in this country been active 
with others in the investigations in that field of abnormal psy- 
chology which has been exploited by Janet, Kichet, Porel, Bleuler, 
Jung, Freud and others. The trend of this work has led to the 
investigation of very many curious mental states, and the ca- 
pacity of individuals to respond to association tests — that is, to 
measures used to determine the activity of ideation, the relation 
of concepts to others and the emotional coloring attached thereto. 
In fact, many mental problems that up to a few years ago were 
very vaguely understood are now in a measure determined by in- 
struments of precision, and by certain word tests; but we are 
far from safe ground in the confident application of any of these 
things to the treatment of disease. We, however, know that 
there are a large number of unstable individuals, usually with 
hereditary defects, who are known as "psychopaths." The men- 
tal make-up of all of them is unsound; their very development 
is defective; they are emotional and intellectually eccentric, and 
those who are seen by physicians, should their cases be bad 
enough, are sent to asylums. Some are criminal, some drunkards 
and many manifest evidences of deep-rooted moral degeneration. 
They constitute the " unfit," and they are as likely as not to seek 
the Emmanuelist. Should they develop organic disease, there 
is little doubt that their make-up would in a way influence the 
manifestation of special symptoms, but it is doubtful if any 
amelioration of such idiosyncrasies would really affect the serious 
underlying morbid processes. Some of them are influenced to 
a degree by hypnotism; others by suggestion or persuasion, and 
it is the experience of those best informed that any change 
wrought by what is known as psychotherapy is a comparatively 
temporary one. When, therefore, we find it claimed that a pa- 
tient with Manic-depressive insanity was practically cured while 
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in attendance at a church meeting, we know that such a cure 
could not last, although there may be a remission that might fol- 
low any other equally potent non-religious impression, though 
even this is doubtful. 

Just now the entire country seems to be in a state of erethism 
which leads it to adopt any new and dramatic therapeutic move- 
ment, no matter how illogical. The crowd is always liable to 
respond to appeals to subjective weaknesses, especially to that 
which has done the most in the way of emotional stimulation, 
and which appeals in a minimum degree to the proper exercise 
of healthy judgment. In regard to the present agitation, Dr. 
C. K. Mills says : " A wave of increasing interest in psychic medi- 
cine appears to be passing over our country; an old, old story be- 
ing repeated by new raconteurs; an old, old subject is presented 
in a garb not entirely new, but with new trimmings and adorn- 
ments."* Professor William James, the patron of Mrs. Piper, 
becoming enthusiastic, sententiously says that it is analogous to 
the spread of "early Christianity, Buddhism and Mohammedan- 
ism." While it cannot justly be dignified in this way, we certain- 
ly are again passing through a quasi-religious epidemic which is 
largely fostered by that sort of credulous misrepresentation which 
has at all times been inseparable from false teaching and un- 
scientific practice. In this connection attention may be called to 
what is almost an exhibition of moral obliquity, and which con- 
sists in deliberate falsification, morbid hallucinations of memory 
and other forms of misinterpretation indulged in by otherwise 
honorable and decent people, who wilfully exaggerate when they 
describe their own condition, and who are always in evidence at 
such times. 

The leaders of the Emmanuelist movement evidently aim at 
symptomatic treatment, although they do not balk, as has been 
shown, at structural disease. Pain, insomnia and other like con- 
ditions seem to be their therapeutical objects; but it is evident 
that they are not aware that such symptoms are often due to a 
variety of morbid processes of the most diverse character, which 
only yield to specific remedies or to the knife of the surgeon. 

The object of the Emmanuelist is the cure of disease by hypno- 
tism, suggestion without hypnosis; or by the use of educational 
or reasoning methods. It is easily seen how disreputable a meth- 
• " Monthly Cyclopedia Medical Bulletin," July, 1908. 
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od this may become in the hands of designing persons, or how 
the Emmanuelist may unconsciously play into the hands of a 
scheming doctor of quackish methods, who may "prepare" the 
patient for the ministrations of the clergyman, making the ex- 
cuse that he is not quite ready for the clerical treatment proper 
— until he has extracted a fat fee. 

All writers upon Psychiatry are united in the belief that 
hypnotism is harmful if not dangerous in the hands of unex- 
perienced persons, not only by inducing an instability which 
makes the subject susceptible to the slightest suggestive influence, 
but by causing new disease. 

Eegis, in speaking of the influence of suggestion in mental 
disease, says : " Its action on the psychoses is much more ques- 
tionable a priori. It is logical to think that an agent of this 
kind, capable of modifying the ideas, the feelings, and even the 
personality of an individual, might be able to construct what 
he has undone — that is, to call back the ideas to their normal con- 
dition, and the feelings and personality to the one who has lost 
them. Unfortunately experience has given only a negative an- 
swer up to the present, at least in the majority of cases." De 
Fursae says : " Constitutional psychopaths derive but little benefit 
from hypnotism." 

Kirchhoff says : " Although favorable results from the employ- 
ment of hypnosis in the treatment of psychical affections have 
been reported, the condition is still so obscure that we cannot 
yet recommend it to the practical physician." 

Every one who has watched the use of hypnotism and sug- 
gestion, especially in America, will find nothing new in the claims 
of the Emmanuelists. In fact, since the communication of Mes- 
mer to the Prench Academy in 1775, it has been the resource 
of charlatans and itinerant dentists, and has been utilized in 
many ways for proper as well as disreputable purposes.* 

Passing over its early history in this country, which goes back 
to the first quarter of the last century, we find that it was ad- 
vocated in 1845 by Miss Harriet Martineau, who, in association 
with a hypnotic practitioner named Spencer Hall, employed it 
in a variety of diseases, and in her "Letters on Mesmerism "•(• 

* It should be unnecessary to refer to its very ancient origin or to its 
production by crystal-gazing among the Egyptians. 

t " Letters on Mesmerism." Harper & Brothers, 1845, p. 27. 
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relates her own experience as an invalid. She says : " The prin- 
ciple of life itself, that principle which is antagonistic to dis- 
ease, appears to be fortified by the mesmeric inflnence, and 
thus far we may account for the mesmerism being not 
specific, but successful through the widest range of diseases 
that are not hereditary or have been caused by disorganiza- 
tion. No mistake about mesmerism is more prevalent than the 
supposition that it can avail only in nervous diseases." Here 
we find the possible inspiration of the Bmmanuelists. From 
time to time it has been investigated by various physicians and, 
for adequate reasons, has been abandoned. Dr. C. K. Mills, the 
able Philadelphia neurologist, discarded it twenty-seven years 
ago, and says: "There is not only little to be gained of perma- 
nent value by its use, but it may be the means of doing no in- 
considerable harm, although, in proper hands, it has a field of 
usefulness. At the best, however, hypnotism is only a method 
of making a life altogether intolerable a little more tolerable. 
. . . The temporary ailments or conditions are relieved, but the 
degeneracy and neuropathy remain." 

My own observation has made me fully aware of the dangers 
of its indiscriminate use, especially when psychopathic individu- 
als are the subject of control. This is particularly true in re- 
gard to the callow persons who assist in public exhibitions. 
Several of these individuals who have followed professional mes- 
merists from one part of the country to another have been under 
my charge, and certainly they have shown the dangers of re- 
peated inductions of hypnosis. That this proceeding is respon- 
sible for the production of hystero-epilepsy is a fact, and there 
are many mild psychoses which have become aggravated, often 
ending in incurable psychasthenias.* 

It is often the object of the hypnotist to induce negative hallu- 
cinations for the purpose of assuring the patient that he has no 
disease, but the induction of such distraction is merely tempo- 
rary, and, as a rule, the patient again appreciates his condition 
when consciousness is fully restored. It requires more than the 
efforts of the amateur hypnotist to keep up any protracted de- 
lusion of this kind, and he certainly is not able to select the cases 
where his ministrations are required. 

* Although I publicly advocated its use by physicians many years ago 
1 have not employed it since 1895, except for diagnostic purposes. 
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Perhaps one of the greatest dangers in hypnotic treatment by 
amateurs is the effect upon the sexual nature of the subject. 

Nowadays, except for experimental purposes, physicians are 
loath to use hypnotism, unless perfect safeguards be employed. 
The sexual instability of certain neurotic women is such that, 
if this dangerous weapon is placed in the hands of the inex- 
perienced or unworthy, all manner of dreadful possibilities are 
presented, and the Emmanuelists will be lucky if they escape the 
lawsuits which are so often brought against the dentists, for ex- 
ample, by the immoral or hysterical. The same statement ap- 
plies to confessions by psychopathic females, who are more or 
less irresponsible by reason of an artificially altered ego. 

To those of us who have studied the well-known cases reported 
by Charcot and his followers at La SalpStriere, there is some- 
thing that is almost uncanny, and much that is repulsive, about 
the mixture of religious and sexual symptoms shown by these 
persons when hypnotized, and such a dangerous method of 
operation should not be trusted to any non-medical tyro on any 
pretext whatever. This statement may appear strong, but it 
is a legitimate warning. When one of the high priests of Emman- 
uelism, Dr. McComb, is said to have stated in the Trinity 
Church parish house in Buffalo that ninety per cent, of the 
people can be hypnotized, it is reasonable to suppose that the 
reverend gentleman had had experience. Dr. James W. Putnam 
of that city, a physician of years of experience, is said to have 
replied: "If ninety per cent, of the people can be hypnotized, 
then I would say ninety per cent, of the people should never be 
hypnotized." 

The writer is familiar with numerous cases where serious re- 
sults followed hypnotic suggestion in those of the insane tempera- 
ment, the underlying condition being such as to escape the notice 
of the ordinary person. One of these was a young man in a 
Southern State, who had, in an amateur way, studied hypnotic 
phenomena, and who entertained the delusion that his local physi- 
cian was seeking to compass his ruin by attempts at hypnotism. 
In a short time, he developed an active form of delusional in- 
sanity, leaving his home and hiding himself lest he should be 
subjected to the imaginary far-reaching influence of his physi- 
cian. He came to New York to consult me and, in spite of all 
advice, his conduct remained the same, and he returned for the 
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purpose of shooting the doctor and destroying his machinations. 
He was subsequently sent to an asylum, where he now is. 

The indiscriminate use of hypnotism and the spread of an epi- 
demic among the desequilibres, the name by which the neuras- 
thenics among the hereditarily predisposed are known, is likely 
to be followed by actual mental disorder. Every popular re- 
ligious movement is known to be attended by an increased num- 
ber of admissions to the asylums, and every physician is familiar 
with the disorderly acts of those who have undergone religious 
exaltation or depression, or who have been subjected to any " in- 
sult " to their-unstable organizations. The older English writers 
described " medio-mania," which was the psychosis developing 
among the followers of spiritualism and other cults, and the dis- 
ease known as dementia prcecox is a likely sequence of such a 
cause. The use of suggestion without hypnosis, and reasoning 
methods, while less injurious, may, in good hands, effect a cer- 
tain amelioration in a limited number of individuals. 

Dubois, whose book is popular, has been successful with pa- 
tients where there is no very strong neuropathic predisposition, 
although I have had under my care a curious case of dementia 
prcecox, who, though better for a time, later became the inmate 
of an asylum, and, while full of picturesque delusions, detailed 
to me the methods employed by Dubois in her case at the time 
she was with him in Europe and was supposed to be cured. 

In all this agitation it would almost appear as if the intelligent 
physician had never made any use of psychotherapy, but that he 
was a mechanical giver of drugs and took little or no interest 
in his patients. On the contrary, the well-equipped medical man 
is alive to every exigency, and if the new critics of the regular 
medical profession, who have been so active of late, would take 
the trouble to investigate, they would find among the many 
great and successful men of all times, and of to-day, that the 
human side is very strongly developed, and that their patients 
are studied from every point of view and treated accordingly. 
As Mills says: "This is not a new plan of curing or attempting 
to cure the sick. It has existed wherever good physicians have 
used their mental powers for their fellows. The doctor of the 
town or of the cross-roads is one well fitted for his vocation and 
has successfully exercised this art of persuasion, as he has also 
that of appealing to blind faith." It is probable that this, as 
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well as other fads and illegitimate forms of treatment, would 
not get a following were it not for the yearning for the novel 
and the mysterious, and again because of the ignorance and the 
want of care of a comparatively small number of regular physi- 
cians, whose mistakes are quickly taken advantage of by the 
vast horde of irregular and sensational practitioners. 

When it is found necessary to abandon an appeal to reason, 
and the reconciliation of religion and science, and to rely upon 
the undue stimulation of the emotions as the means of holding re- 
ligious bodies together, something must be wrong, for this is the 
basis of all erratic religions and the starting-point of every re- 
ligious epidemic. If new movements are necessary, why should they 
not be in another direction and carried on in a way for which the 
clergyman is better equipped — say, in the cultivation of altruistic 
development? The example of the Buddhist priests, who teach 
their followers civic pride, and who direct the energy of the com- 
munity in ways which conduce to the good of all, is far prefer- 
able to the adoption of these most questionable practices. Mean- 
while, by the disloyal and thoughtless ones the old family physi- 
cian is neglected and forgotten. It is he who has brought the 
children and grandchildren into the world, and whose timely and 
sensible advice has for years averted impending trouble, united 
divided families and prevented disgrace. His faithful watch- 
fulness and alertness have warded off the incursions of disease 
from without, and, finally, the inevitable exit has through his 
ministrations been a painless and happy one. This does not 
seem to count in these unquiet days. The dramatic adjurations 
and reiterations of the peripatetic doctor-cleric have far more 
influence with some than his conservative and simple methods, 
which, however, always win in the end. Obsessed by the em- 
phatic assurances of the mind - healers, they declare with Mr. 
Dooley: "I helave anything at all if ye tell it to me aften 
enough." "Repetition," says Davenport, "is one of the surest 
means of getting an idea firmly into the mind of a crowd, as 
well as of the child or of the savage."* 

Allan McLane Hamilton. 

•"Primitive Traits in Religious Revivals." New York: Hacmillan, 
1906, p. 20. 



